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Stories of Clatsop. 


Interesting Reminiscences By An Early 
Settler There 


Stories, Facts, Records and Anecdotes of 
Peoples of the Early Times 


Clatsop is the oldest settled country, and 
Astoria the best known town in the state. The 
exploring expedition sent out by the 
government of the United States under 
command of Captains Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, erected log houses on the west 
bank of the river, "Netdle," at a point named by 
them "Port Clatsop," where they spent the 
winter of 1805 and 1806. Remains of some of 
their cabins could be seen as late as 1850, and 
in 1853 I walked from Clatsop Plains to the 
place of their encampment on the same trail 
opened and used by them in going to and from 
the ocean. It had been ever since kept open by 
use of Indians, elk and other wild animals. The 
Indian name of this beautiful little river Netdle 
has long been dropped, and is only known and 
remembered by a few of the oldest settlers. It 
has taken the name of "Lewis and Clark," which 
it will doubtless forever keep. Indian names, like 
themselves will soon be forgotten. 


But the first permanent settlement in 
Clatsop county was not made until April 12, 1811, 
when the ship "Tonquin," a vessel sent out from 
New York by John Jacob Astor, disembarked 16 
men with tools, provisions, utensils and 
supplies, who for the purpose of establishing an 
extensive fur trading business at the mouth of 
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the Columbia river. These men immediately set 
to work clearing land, planting seeds, 
constructing a fort for protection against the 
Indians, and houses in which to live. They 
named the place Astoria in honor of its founder. 


In 1813, the British took possession of 
Astoria and Mr. Astor's property was 
transferred to the "Northwest Company," an 
English company. Later on Astoria fell into the 
hands of the Hudson's Bay company, also an 
English company, in whose hands it remained 
until homeseekers of the United States came 
and took up land under treaty stipulation 
between the two countries. After taking 
Astoria, the British named it Fort George, and 
when I went there in 1852 all of the Indians and 
some of the old white settlers still called it Fort 
George. The peninsula on which Astoria stands, 
or "Smith's Point" (now Taylor's Point), was 
known as "Point George" in 1811, when the 
Tonquin arrived there. 


In 1841, the Methodists established a mission 
on Clatsop Plains, at a place afterwards owned 
and patented by W.H. Gray, but they remained 
there but a short time, leaving the place in 
charge of Rev. J.L. Parrish, who sold it to W.H. 
Gray in 1846. 


In the early part of 1843, A. Trask, and T. 
Perry and W.W. Raymond came to Clatsop 
Plains, and later in the same year came William 
Hobson and family, Thomas Owens and family, 
N. Eberman, George Summers and Samuel Hall. 
Trask and Perry remained but a few years in 
Clatsop county. Trask moved to and became a 
pioneer in Tillamook county, and "Trask River" 
now perpetuates his name. W.W. Raymond 
settled at Tansy Point, now the embryo city of 
Flavel; Raymond was an Indian agent there, and 
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in 1852 claimed to have over 600 Indians under 
his care. all of those Indians and their offspring 
have disappeared from the face of the earth, 
and now I do not know of a living one of the 
tribe to tell the tale of their departure. It is but 
justice to say of the Clatsop Indians that they 
were always peaceable and friendly with the 
white people, and never gave them any serious 
trouble. The white people, as usual, brought 
contagious diseases among them, which they 
were not able to control, but which finally 
annihilated the natives. 


Samuel Hall was a bachelor, and made 
rather a dramatic episode with the early 
history of Clatsop by falling desperately in love 


with an attractive school teacher, who thought- },;, 


in the Clatsop Plains in a southern school 
district. His suit was ruthlessly rejected by the 
fair one. Hall went hopelessly away to 
California, where he died leaving a will giving 
all of his property to the school district in which 
he had so ardently and fatally loved. The school 
district still enjoys the fruits of his folly. 


The immigration of 1843 was the first of any 
magnitude that ever crossed the plains. It 
consisted of 111 wagons, with 300 males over 16 
years of age, and numbering in all about 1000 
persons. Many of these never reached Oregon; 
some died on the way; some became 
disheartened and turned back, others went to 
California. Peter H. Burnett was elected captain 
of this company. Dr. Whitman, on his return 
from Washington, overtook the company about 
the time it reached the south Platte river; and 
traveled through with it, volunteering his 
service as guide. Among this company were 
many sterling men, who later on took prominent 
part in organizing the new territory and state -- 
the Applegates, Waldos, Hembrees, John 
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Hobson, Peter H. Burnett, J.W. Nesmith and 
many others, who have held important positions 
and been valuable citizens in building up a new 
empire. 


H.H. Hunt and Ben Woods crossed the plains 
in 1843, when they built "Hunts Mill." This was 
the first sawmill ever built on the Columbia 
river. It stood near the place now known as 
Clifton (J.W. & V. Cook's cannery) and I think 
they own the old millsite. Mr. Hunt selected this 
place on account of the water-power there. He 
hauled the mill irons for this mill across the 
plains, which, considering the great distance, 
the many dangers and almost insurmountable 
obstacles to meet and overcome, the road in 
many places to locate and build, was an 
Herculean task to perform. The old French ship 
Sylvia de Grasse, early in 1850, loaded with 
lumber at this mill for San Francisco. On her 
way down the river, at high tide, she struck on 
a sunken rock, a short distance above Upper 
Astoria, and when the tide fell the ship's back 
was broken. Her great hulk hung on this rock 
more than a quarter of a century, a mournful 
signal of the hidden danger. Had she made quick 
dispatch, her cargo of lumber would have 
brought the enormous sum of $150 to $200 per 
1000 feet. A government buoy now marks the 
danger spot, and the old Sylvia de Grasse, as 
well as the old mill, are forever gone. 


In 1843 and 1844, all of the land from old 
Point George (Smith's point) to Tongue point, 
was taken up. C.S. Smith, commonly known as 
"Ticky Smith," took up Smith's point. Colonel 
John McClure took the next claim on the 
eastern boundary of Smith's claim, and the main 
business part of Astoria now stands on the 
McClure claim. Colonel McClure was an 
Indianian, and of good family, and I was 
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informed by one who claimed distant kinship 
with him, that he was at one time collector of 
customs at New Orleans, but for reasons best 
known to himself, he sought a home in the 
wilderness of Clatsop county. He took a Chinook 
squaw for a companion, by whom he had one 
son, John. In about 1866 he sold the townsite of 
Astoria to Judge Cyrus Olney, for about 
$10,000. He, with his son, returned to Indiana, 
where he died a few years later. His squaw, 
without seeming regret, went back to live and 
die with her "tillicums" (friends) on the classic 
shores of the Chinooks. J.M. Shively settled on 
Astor Hill, the original Astoria. It had been 
occupied by the Hudson's Bay company's people 
up to about the time Shively took possession. 
Soon after settling up his claim to this land, 
Shively went East to get married, leaving 
James Welch in charge of his land. On his 
return, Welch claimed the land by actual 
occupation. A lawsuit almost as tedious as 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce followed, but was finally 
settled by compromise, and the land was divided 
between the two. Portions of the walls of the 
old fort and a number of the old houses of the 
company's people were standing when I first 
went to Astoria. 


A.E. Wilson took possession of the next 
claim east of the next claim east of Shively's, 
holding it till 1849, when he sold it to General 
John Adair, who was sent by President Taylor 
as collector of customs for the port of Astoria. 
General Adair had been there but a short time 
when he plotted a portion of his land into town 
lots, to which the place he took the custom- 
house, and by his influence at Washington had 
the postoffice also removed there, greatly to the 
disgust, discomfort and inconvenience of the 
people of Astoria, as his place was about two 
miles from Astoria, and the two places were 
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unconnected by a road. When an Astorian had 
business at the custom-house, or wished to drop 
a letter in the post office, or get one out, he had 
to embark in his boat or canoe and fight his 
way against the wind, waves and tides to these 
offices. Complaint after complaint, remonstrance 
after remonstrance went up to Washington but 
only to reach deaf ears. This state of things 
lasted until the long reign of democracy was 
ended by the election of Abraham Lincoln in 
1861, when both the custom-house and post 
office were returned to Astoria, and the people 
again made happy. Astoria and Upper Astoria 
have grown into one city, and this, Astoria's 
greatest grievance, is lost in the musty ruins of 
forgotten troubles. 


Robert Shortess took up the next claim, 
which extended east from the Adair land almost 
to Tongue point. Shortess was one of Oregon's 
earliest settlers. He crossed the plains in 1837, 
but did not go to Clatsop county until 1843. He 
was a good citizen, a thoroughly honest man, 
but very eccentric, a warm friend, a bitter hater, 
very profane, and could quote Shakespeare from 
lid to lid. In about 1856 I met him on Parker's 
wharf, the first wharf of any kind ever built in 
Astoria. He was very angry, and stood there 
swearing fiercely at the very air. I asked him 
what the matter was, and he said: "Damn it! In 
early times, Colonel McClure and myself went 
into the fruit growing business here, and as 
soon as it was found to be profitable, every 
damned fool in the country went to raising fruit, 
and now, damn it! I can't sell my apples!" I saw, 
pointing down to his little skiff moored at the 
foot of the steps, he had about five bushels of 
little seedling apples in the bottom of his boat, 
none of them much larger than walnuts. It was 
true that he and Colonel McClure each had 
about six or seven little seedling trees in 
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bearing, but they were miserable little things, 
scarcely fit for use, and, of course, as soon as 
grafted apples were introduced, they would not 
sell. 

By 
P.W. Gillette 


The Morning Oregonian December 12, 1895 


Astoria in Early Times 


Some of the Recollections of an Old Settler. 
By P.W. Gillette 


White people have lived in Astoria ever 
since 1811, many years longer than any other 
part of Oregon. Yet for more than half a 
century her growth was exceedingly slow, 
amounting to almost nothing. When I first saw 
Astoria in 1852, there were not 20 families in 
the place. There were not improved streets, not 
even roads. I do not think there had ever been a 
wagon of any sort in the town, nor were they 
introduced for many years afterwards. The only 
way to walk from Shark's point, at the foot of 
Main street [now 9th], near where the old 
Leonard and Green store stood, to Astor hill, or 
Shively's was to follow the narrow gravel ridge 
skirting around the little Astoria bay until it 
reached the high land near Colonel McClure's 
residence [12th & Franklin]. In going this way 
one had to pass through Welch's sawmilll, which 
stood about where Third or Squemoqua street 
[Commercial today] intersects the bay shore. At 
this date and for several years later there were 
no wharves of any sort in Astoria. Vessels and 
steamboats had to anchor out in the river and 
send their freight and passengers ashore in 
small boats. The landing place was at Leonard 
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and Green's store. They had two large fir logs, 
50 or 60 feet long, spiked together and decked 
over, making a sort of a floating wharf about six 
feet in width, one end of which was chained to 
the cribbing under their store, the other end 
anchored out in the stream, but at low tide one 
could walk around the outer end. This was the 
only landing place in Astoria until about 1856, 
when W.W. Parker, having bought the Welch 
sawmill, built the first wharf. It was very small, 
the roadway being only 10 feet wide, the only 
frontage enough scantily to accommodate one 
vessel and some years later Captain Flavel 
acquired the Parker property, and built what 
was then considered a commodious wharf, but it 
was very small compared with the Flavell wharf 
of today. 


In 1852 the entire peninsula on which 
Astoria stands was one solid forest of tall 
hemlock and spruce timber (many of those trees 
measured 12 to 17 feet in diameter), excepting 
about 14 acres on Astor hill, six acres in the 
south side of Smith's point, which had been 
burned off by the Indians ages before. This tall 
dark forest reached down to the very edge of 
the little town, almost overshadowing it, giving 
it a lonely and gloomy appearance. The timber 
line around the town changed but little until 
about 1860, when Judge Cyrus Olney, having 
become owner of Astoria, slashed down 40 
acres of the forest, making a great change in 
the looks of the place. The march of 
improvement has swept this vast forest away. 
Soon there will not be a vestige of it left; and 
the untiring hand of industry has built miles of 
mills, canneries and wharves upon Astoria's 
oncedesolatee and dreary shore. 


Prior to 1849 there were no stores in 
Astoria, excepting one, kept by the Hudson's 
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bay Company and that contained but a small 
stock, principally for the Indian trade. As late as 
1852 there were but two stores, one saloon, one 
small sawmill, and one hotel in Astoria, and one 
store in upper town. The first hotel in Astoria 
was built and owned by Conrad Boelling. 


This old building is still standing, though it 
has not been used as a hotel for many years. 
For the purpose of showing the durability and 
good quality of Oregon yellow fir as timber, I 
will mention a very interesting fact in 
connection with this old hotel. Mr. Boelling built 
a small sawmill on Young's river. In preparing 
the ground for the mill, he had occasion to 
remove the trunk of a large fir tree that had 
fallen from the higher land to the tideland. It 
had lain there so long that the soil had formed 
on top of the log; spruce seeds cast there by the 
wind had sprouted and grown into good-sized 
threes, and were from 70 to 80 years old. The 
body of this tree was found to be perfectly 
sound, and Mr. Boelling had it sawed into 
lumber, and the floors of this old hotel were 
made from the timber of this tree, which was as 
sound and bright as when the tree was living. In 
clearing land on my farm on Clatsop county, on 
the Lewis and Clark river, I found the body of a 
large yellow fir tree that had lain so long on the 
ground that there were 12 or 15 trees growing 
upon its body, ranging in size from 20 to 40 
inches in diameter, and 80 to 120 feet in height. 
The largest of these were cut into sawlogs and 
sold at the mill. A Mr. Bell and myself counted 
the rings marking the annual growth of the 
largest one of the trees, and found it to be 75 
years old. After the ground had been burned off, 
this old log presented a novel sight, with 12 or 
15 great stumps astride it, their large roots 
reaching down to the ground on either side, 
binding it fast to the earth. This log was as 
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sound as it had ever been, and made excellent 
wood. Either of these trees had lain on the 
ground fully 100 years. Few people will believe 
this story, yet it is strictly true, and many 
similar examples may be found in the woods of 
Clatsop county to this day. For shipbuilding and 
many other purposes, there is no timber 
superior to Oregon yellow fir. 


In those early days, the custom-house and 
the pilots were all there was of any importance 
in Astoria; that place has always been the home 
of bar pilots. They generally had plenty of 
money, and spent it freely, consequently they 
were mighty fine fellows, and very popular in 
Astoria. The first pilot at Astoria, except those 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, was a Captain 
Pierce, who, in May, 1848, went out with a crew 
of Indians to bring in the Hudson's Bay 
Company's bark Vancouver, but he lost her on 
the bar. sometime during the same year, 
Captain White's son brought the schooner Mary 
Taylor and put her on as pilot-boat, with 
himself and J.G. Hustler as pilots. A year or two 
later Captain George Flavel came with the 
schooner California, and put her on in 
opposition to the Mary Taylor, and after a 
lively campaign finally ran her off, taking the 
entire business to himself, which he kept 
without opposition until 1864. 


Previous to 1849, and back to 1843, but two 
or three ships a year entered the Columbia 
river, excepting those of the Hudson's bay 
company. They owned three barks, the 
Vancouver, Columbia, and Cowlitz, which they 
ran between London and the Columbia river, 
one arriving each spring and one departing 
each fall. Some of their people at Astoria acted 
as pilots for their ships. The first legislation in 
Oregon territory regulating pilotage on the 
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Columbia allowed enormous fees for that 
service, on account of the small number of 
vessels arriving and departing. The same law 
was in force until 1862. In that year the writer 
hereof was chosen to represent the people of 
Clatsop, Columbia, and Tillamook counties (at 
that time it took three counties to make a 
population sufficiently large to be entitled to 
one representative), in the legislature, and 
knowing that the commerce of the Columbia 
river had grown to such a considerable 
magnitude that the fees allowed by the law 
were enriching the few to the injury of the 
many, then he introduced to a bill in the house, 
which became a law, reducing pilot fees on the 
bar, and on the river between Astoria and 
Portland and all it would bear, leaving the pilots 
a sufficient remuneration for their services. 
Having been so long in the possession of this 
business without competition, and knowing it 
had to pass through their hands anyway, they 
grew to be too independent, and neglectful of 
their duty. They seldom ever went outside in 
bad weather to look for ships, no matter how 
many were due, or how important speedy 
arrival might be. Vessels often had to lay 
outside one, two, three, four and even six weeks 
waiting the pleasure of the pilots. 


The lack of competition in any business 
always leads to like damaging results to any 
public, or those within reach of such a business. 
The pilots were kings in Astoria for many 
years. In 1864 the writer was again elected to 
the same position, and believing that the 
growing commerce of the state needed an 
improved system of pilotage, had a law enacted 
giving exclusive right to pilot on the Columbia 
river bar to the owner of steam tugs of 
sufficient power to tow ships in or out of the 
river. Heretofore only small sailing schooners 
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had been used as pilots boats. At the same 
session he had a point memorial adopted by 
both houses asking the Washington territory 
legislature to enact a similar law; but, fearing 
they might not act promptly, he went in the 
latter part of November, 1864, to Olympia, over 
those almost impassible roads, to ask in person 
the passage of such a law. In less than 10 days 
his bill passes both houses, was signed by the 
governor and was the law of both Oregon and 
Washington, making it impossible for any one to 
act as pilot on the Columbia river bar unless he 
was the owner or connected with a steam tug. 
He will always remember with gratitude, pride 
and pleasure the promptness with which the 
Washington legislature took up and passes his 
bill, and the kind, courteous and generous 
manner in which he was treated by them during 
his stay at Olympia. 


In less than three months from the passage 
of this bill Captain Paul Corno put the powerful 
steam tug Raboni on the bar, and there have 
been steam tugs there ever since. Captain 
Flavel, having grown rich, then put in another 
steam tug, and soon became the owner of both 
tugs and the business, which he kept for many 
years. 


As late as 1864 Clatsop county only pulled 
about 160 votes, and Astoria had grown but 
very little up to that date; nor did she show any 
considerable growth until the salmon cannery 
business was started there, in about 1874; and, 
as the canning industry increased, she grew 
rapidly in population and wealth very rapidly, so 
she almost wholly is indebted to the salmon 
business for being able to rank as the third city 
in size in the state. Astorians should lift their 
hats to the royal chinook salmon, and have him 
engraven upon the coat-of-arms, and the city 
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should honor him with a place on her great seal. 


The Astoria Daily News June 14, 1901, pg 1 
Mr. Horace Holden 
Daily Morning Astorian Jan. 1, 1903 


Daily Morning Astorian March 29, 1905, 
page 3 or 8 


Ancient History - Reminiscences of Early 
Times in Astoria 


There is quite a history connected with the 
old building being torn down on Ninth Street. It 
was built in 1856 by Captain Boelling for a 
hotel. Cyrus Olney stopped at the hotel for 
several years. At that time H.B. Parker was 
running a sawmill on the site of the Cleveland 
bakery and furnished the lumber for the hotel. 
After Captain Boelling gave up the hotel, J.G. 
Megler of Brookfield run it and afterwards 
opened a tin shop and it was turned over to his 
brother Alex Megler who conducted it for 
several years. The lumber in the hotel was 
mostly cedar and is as sound today as the day 
it was put in it. There is not a man alive in 
Astoria who was here at that time with the 
exception of H.B. Parker. A. Montgomery came 
abut 6 months later crossing the plains. This 
was the only building on that side of the street 
in that block. The only building on the east side 
of the street was the two story building almost 
opposite which was occupied by Leonard and 
Green as a commission house. For years all of 
the business of Astoria was transacted on this 
street which was Main street. All the ships and 
steamers landed at the foot of the street. Chief 
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Hallock was a small boy at the time but 
remembers about the hotel, the saw mill and 
Cyrus Olney. 


Daily Morning Astorian March 30, 1905, pg. 


Our Early History 

Some Interesting Reminiscences of Astoria 

and Clatsop County 

From the Old Pioneers 
The First Methodist Church built in Astoria 
The Court House and the First Hotel with 
Some of the People who were Here at the 

Time. 


In yesterday's Astorian was published the 
history of the building of the first hotel in 
Astoria, but A. Montgomery states that the 
Astorian was in error as to the time the hotel 
was built. It was stated that it was built in 1856, 
but Mr. Montgomery states that he came to 
Astoria in September 1852 and stopped at the 
hotel Astoria, the one built by Capt. C. Boelling. 
H.B. Parker came by steamer in June 1852 and 
Mr. Montgomery came overland in Septemberr 
of the same year. 


It is interesting to converse with the old 
pioneers and listen to them recount the 
hardships they endured. Also some of the good 
times they had in the early days of Astoria and 
Clatsop County. Mr. Montgomery, one of the 
oldest inhabitants states that the first church 
built in Astoria was erected on the hill in 
Shively's Astoria and that Rev. Mr. Franklin 
whose widow lives on Clatsop plains was the 
first minister. The building was afterwards 
partially destroyed by a wind storm and was 
fixed up by Mr. Shively who occupied it asa 
residence for many years. When he moved into 
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it, the steeple was still on it, but a short time 
afterwards, it was blown down and put to other 
uses. We understood Mr. Montgomery to say he 
was the first presiding elder in the church but 
may have been mistaken. 


The first sawmill built in Astoria was the 
one mentioned yesterday and was located on 
the corner where Cleveland's bakery now 
stands. It was operated by H.B. Parker and was 
one of the old-fashioned gig saws. The capacity 
of the mill was about 5000 feet of lumber a day. 
The lumber manufactured was mostly cedar, 
some of which is in buildings now standing and 
it is as good and sound as the day it was put in. 
The lumber for the Astoria hotel situated on 
the west side of 9th then Main street was cut 
at this mill. This is the building that is now 
being town down. It was the first hotel in 
Astoria and many stories are connected with 
the boarders of the hotel and the experiences of 
the earlier settlers recounted. 


H.B. Parker states that there is not a man 
living in Astoria today that was here when he 
first came here. Good business property was 
sold at from $50 to $100 a lot that today are 
worth several thousands of dollars. The town 
site was laid out by Cyrus Olney and sold by a 
lottery scheme and a case was taken to the 
circuit court presided over by Judge Upton who 
decided the lottery scheme was void. 


The present court house was built several 
years after. The block was donated to the 
county by Cyrus Olney with the proviso that it 
should never be used for any other purpose and 
if so used should revert back to him or his heirs. 
The court house was built during the 
administration of Judge J.Q.A. Bowlby, County 
judge. The jail was designed by a Campbellite 
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preacher and has been the subject of much 
ridicule and comment. The first custom house in 
Oregon was located at Adairs Astoria and John 
Adair was the first collector. The building stood 
upon its original location until two years ago. It 
has been a difficult matter to define the exact 
location of Ft. George, but many state that it 
was located on the property at the corner of 
15th and Exchange street recently purchased by 
R.M. Leathers. 


William Chance has probably more data of 
the early history of Astoria and Clatsop County 
than any other man as he has made a business 
of compiling it. Mr. Chance is possessed of a 
wonderful memory and can give the exact dates 
of many occurrences in the early history of the 
city and county. If the data he has in hand 
could be published in book form it would make a 
complete history of the early days of the city 
and county and would make interesting reading. 
These are matters that ought to be preserved. 
The time may come in the distant future when 
the celebration of the discovery of the Columbia 
river may be made a national affair and its 
early history would form a very important 
matter in the celebration. The Astorian will 
publish any articles bearing upon the early 
history of the lower Columbia if it can be 
furnished. 


April 2, 1905 Daily Morning Astorian 


John McClure gave the county the court 
house site in 1854. An Episcopal pastor designed 
the court house not Campbellite. John McClure 
was the uncle of Paul Badollet. 


Behind the fort stood a very large tree called 
LeRoy de Pin. About 1832 the tree fell and in 
1841 Lieut. Wilkes says the tomb of the Chinook 
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chief Concomly was near the prostrate tree. 
One writer says that D. McTavish was buried 
behind the north east bastion of the fort. From 
the location of the McTavish stone in late years 
it is concluded that McTavish was buried just in 
the rear of the city hall. In front of the fort was 
a kitchen garden while a few hundred yards to 
the left was a wharf where vessels could lie at 
low water. Where is the site. 

J.Q.A Bowlby 


July 1, 1915 

One of the old land marks in Astoria is soon 
to become a thing of the past. It is the old 
building at the southeast corner of Bond and 
Ninth street, which is being torn down today by 
Contractor Jacob Edison to make room for a 
new building. Just how long this old building has 
stood on the corner, no one seems to know... 


: Old Utiur 
cl 


far West Country, instead of being 
exaggerated, had not done justice to it. 

In the spring of '48 we removed to 
the place above mentioned, Linnton, 
where we remained until September. 
About the time we came to this last 
place, I took the measles or rather they 
took me and as I also took cold about 
the same time, they came very near 
taking me for good. My folks thought at 
one time that I would not get well. 
When I did finally recover, my eyes 
were so weak that I could not bear the 
light, and it was a year or more before 
they became strong enough to read or 
study much. 

Linnton was not a very brisk kind 
of a place. The principal industry, so far 
as I can remember, was fighting 
mosquitoes. In fact, there seemed to be 
an irrepressible conflict going on 
between them and the few unhappy 
inhabitants of that otherwise peaceful 
little village. The mosquitoes being the 
most numerous, energetic and 
persistent, and also better armed and 
equipped and thoroughly organized, 
usually came off victorious. The victory 
on their side was so complete that the 
human inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, would retreat at nightfall to 
large open crafts, called flatboats, which 
they would anchor in the middle of the 
stream, and pass the night. In that way, 
they would be enabled to get a little rest 
and recruit their strength for the next 
day's conflict. Thus we passed the better 
part of the summer without 
accomplishing anything worthy of note. 


JOHN MCCLURE 

Early in the summer, however, 
while I was yet in bed with the measles, 
a man named John McClure, who had 
taken up a "claim" adjoining and just 
west of the old town of Astoria, came 
along our way and J remember hearing 
him talk to father about Astoria and the 
country around the mouth of the great 
Columbia River. Father was favorably 
impressed with the description he gave, 
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and soon after made a trip down the 
river in an Indian canoe. He visited 
Astoria where he met Mr. J.M. Shively 
and also Mr. James Welch, two of the 
earliest American settlers at Astoria, I 
believe, since the times of John Jacob 
Astor. Shively came here, I think, in '46 
and located on the original Astor site. 
(Shively arrived in Astoria in January 
1844, was forced to return east and 
came back to Astoria in 1847.] Welch 
came soon after and Shively left him in 
charge of the premises while he went 
back to Virginia for the purpose of 
taking to himself a wife with whom to 
share his good fortunes. Shively, 
Welch, and McClure, all had high 
notions in regard to the future of 
Astoria. They felt assured that there 
would, at no very distant day, be a large 
commercial city somewhere near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and this 
being the most eligible point, they 
doubted not it would be the place. 
Portland had not then loomed up as a 
mighty rival, and the short-sighted 
proprietors asked almost as much for 
corner lots, although there were not fifty 
white men in the place, as they could 
realize for the same property twenty 
years afterwards. 

While father was here the first 
time, he took up a claim on the 
Washington Territory side of the river, a 
little above Astoria at a point then 
called the Yellow Banks, but now 
known as Harrington Point. 
Circumstances afterwards caused Father 
to change his plans and I believe none 
of the rest of the family ever put foot on 
the place. 

It was in September '48 that we 
embarked with all our household goods 
and property, except the cattle and 
wagons left at The Dalles, in a large 
queer kind of a craft, the Calapooia, 
built like a scow and rigged as a 
schooner, decked over forward and aft 
and open amidships. She was 
commanded by a man of the African 
persuasion called "Nigger Sol," an odd 


the dignity of this 


Pp £ so fine a craft. He 
v ‘owever, and we got 
a We were just eight 


days making tne voyage to Astoria. 
[James de Saul, known also as Black 
Saul, arrived in the area on board the 
U.S. Sloop of War Peacock in 1841; he 
had signed on that ship at Callao, Peru, 
as a part of the galley crew. When the 
ship wrecked on a sandspit at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, he deserted, 
later becoming a participant in many 
notable incidents along the river.] 

We generally tied up to the bank or 
anchored when the tide was flooding, 
and worked our way along when it was 
favorable. My brothers had made a trip 
to The Dalles and brought a few head of 
cattle over the Cascade Mountains so 
we brought two or three pair of oxen 
and a few cows down with us. 


ASTORIA IN 1848 

I wish I would give an accurate 
description of Astoria as it appeared to 
us on that September morning when we 
awoke and found the Calapooia lying 
on the mud flats in the bay, very near 
where the Pythian Castle now stands. 
[The Pythian Castle was on the south 
side of Commercial between 11th and 
12th in 1890.] I rubbed my eyes to 
make sure I was awake and took a look 
around. There seemed to be nothing but 
forests and hills on the one side and 
water on the other. Upon closer 
inspection, however, I found that was 
not all there was to be seen. Looking to 
the eastward, there was an open grass- 
covered tract where there were four or 
five small buildings. These houses were 
occupied by some of the Hudson Bay 
Company people, one as a store, others 
as dwellings, etc., and were situated just 
south of where St. Mary's Hospital now 
stands. [It was on the block between 
15th and 16th and Duane and 
Exchange.) A little nearer the hills, 
looking about southeast, I discovered 
another little green spot like an oasis in 


the desert of forests, upon which stood a 
house of very good size, but plain in 
appearance, which we soon learned was 
the residence of Mr. James Welch, one 
half of which we were to occupy 
according to arrangements previously 
made. The house stood just west of the 
fine residence recently erected by 
Mrs.Welch, widow of James Welch. 
(Mrs. Welch's home was on the 
southwest corner of 15th and Franklin.] 
It has long since ceased to exist as a 
house, but the residence of Mr. Shively, 
a short distance to the north and east of 
Welch's, still stands a venerable 
landmark of the early days. [It no longer 
stands, but a monument marks the spot 
on the east side of 15th between 
Exchange and Franklin.]} 

In the foreground, looking in the 
same direction, was a little cluster of 
Indian shanties, ranging from the 
water's edge up the side of the hill, near 
where the Ferrell saw mill since stood 
{about 13th and Duane]. Immediately 
south of us and close to the beach was a 
little log house in a clearing which we 
ascertained was the residence and 
headquarters of Mr. McClure, Colonel 
McClure, as he was calied, and it was 
about all there was of McClure's 
Astoria, so far as buildings were 
concermed. He had a garden and small 
orchard of apple trees stretching west 
from the house which made the place 
look inviting and home-like, if not city- 
like. The same premises are now owned 
and occupied by Mr. L. Kirchhoff and 
family, but the old cabin has been 
replaced by a modern and more 
comfortable edifice. [Kirchoffs house 
still stands on the northwest corner of 
12th and Franklin.] There were two or 
three small buildings west of McClure's, 
and a cabin or shanty on what was 
called Shark's Point, where the Parker 
House now stands. [The Parker House 
was on the northwest corner of 9th and 
Astor.] A small vessel named the Shark 
had a short time before been wrecked 


on the Columbia River Bar, the crew of ~ 
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which had occupied the little house for 
a time. Hence the name given to the 
point. In mentioning the names of those 
who lived in Astoria at the time of our 
arrival, I must not omit that of Mr. 
David Ingalls, who lived with his 
family near the Shively place towards 
the river. The house which was a very 
comfortable one for the time, stood 
there until about four years ago, when it 
gave place to a more pretentious 
building. Ingalls afterwards put up a 
building on the corner of Jefferson and 
Cass streets [10th and Duane-possibly 
on the site of the U.S. Bank building] 
where he lived and dealt in general 
merchandise. He made some money, 
but after a while, met with some losses 
and quit merchandising. He died a few 
years ago in very moderate 
circumstances. [Mary Columbia, 
daughter of David Ingalls, was the first 
white child born in Astoria, in January 
1848.) 

Only one of my brothers came 
down with us, Bronson. Ira, the eldest 
of the family, went to the Tualatin 
plains for a time. He came down a year 
to two later and settled on the place now 
owned by Mr. Numburg at the junction 
of Walluski and Youngs Rivers. 

About this time the news of the 
discovery of gold in Califomia began to 
spread even to this remote region. 
Everybody got excited, of course. What 
was the use of staying here and being 
poor all their lives when they could go 
and help themselves to all the gold they 
wanted and return here and live in 
comfort all the rest of their days! Or 
maybe take a trip back to the "States" or 
indulge in any other luxury they chose. 
Mr. Welch and my brother, with many 
others, decided to go and try their 
fortunes. They engaged passage on the 
brig Henry, which had brought 
merchandise into the river and was 
about to sail for San Francisco. My 
father, too aged to go himself, was left 
to take care of about four families, 
which was no very easy matter, 
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especially as the winter proved to be a 
very severe one for this country, the 
snow covering the ground some two 
feet deep for six or eight weeks. 
Altogether it was rather a gloomy time. 
There was considerable sickness, and 
one or two deaths, though not in our 
family. We did not fare very 
sumptuously either, although we © 
managed to get enough to eat, salt’ 
salmon and potatoes being the main * 
articles of diet. Salmon were very’ 
plentiful and cheap, but were only taken © 
in the spring and early summer (as at 
the present time). The great fishing 
place was at Chinook, a small 
settlement and Indian village on the 
Washington Territory side, a little west 
of north from Astoria. This was the seat ~ 
of the tribe of Chinooks, once the most 
powerful of any in this vicinity, one of 
whose chiefs, named Concomly, is 
mentioned in Irving's Astoria. I might 
mention also that Col. McClure was, at 
the time we came, living with an Indian 
woman whom he afterwards married, 
who was a direct descendant of the 
chief, Concomly. 


The salmon, as I said, were mostly z 


taken at Chinook. The only mode was 
seining. The gill net was not invented 
until canneries were established. “ 
The fishing was done by the 
Indians and half-breeds, and Chinook 
beach presented a lively and exciting — 
scene during the season. The seine was 
put into a skiff, one end fastened or held 
to the shore, when the skiff would make 
a semicircle, coming to the shore a few 
rods below; when nearly hauled in and 
the salmon darting and plunging in 
every direction, the natives would rush 
in and kill them with short, heavy clubs. 
The work was carried on with much 
noise and hilarity, the Canadian French 
and half-breeds out-doing the natives in 
that respect. In later days there was a 
vast amount of poor whiskey consumed 
on these occasions, which caused much 
quarreling and several murders, besides 
killing many of them slowly who 
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escaped sudden death. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 

The greater number of those who 
went to California came straggling back 
during the ensuing summer and fall, 
some with a little money and some with 
none. Most of them had struck rich 
diggings one time or another but 
something always occurred to prevent 
them from getting away with any large 
amount of gold. Sometimes it was 
sickness, but oftener it was a disposition 
to wander around leaving good diggings 
in hopes of finding better. Although 
there was not as much dust brought 
back as was desirable, I think the 
miners came home with a new supply of 
energy and enlarged ideas. The gold 
mines worked a wonderful change in 
people generally. Things were viewed 
from a different standpoint altogether. 
Many returned to try their luck again, 
while those who did not, went to work 
raising potatoes, apples, or making 
lumber to ship to the country of gold. 
The general opinion in regard to 
California was that the country was 
utterly worthless for any purpose 
excepting mining, and for grazing a few 
head of cattle, and as people were 
flocking into California from every 
direction, they rightly judged that there 
would be a good market there for 
anything which could be produced here. 
Although greatly mistaken in their 
estimate of California, they were not 
mistaken in there being an excellent 
market there for the time being for all 
kinds of produce. In fact, it was a long 
time before California was able to 
supply herself with many articles of 
common use, and apples especially 
were sent there by ship loads many 
years after the discovery of gold. 
Lumber commanded a very high price 
in San Francisco and during the next 
few years several mills were put up in 
the neighborhood of Astoria. One of the 
first was on Lewis and Clark river at the 
head of tide water, built by a Mr. Herald 


[Isaac Harrell], but afterward operated 
by Messrs. H.B. and W.W. Parker. This 
was run by water power. [It was near 
the present location of Burkhart's farm.] 
Mr. [R. M.] Moore, sometime after, 
built a steam saw mill lower down on 
the same river at the spot now known as 
Fort Clatsop. These mills made work 
for quite a number of persons both 
directly and indirectly. People took up 
claims along the river and there was for 
several years quite a prosperous 
settlement in that portion of the county. 
Very few of those who first located 
there remained permanently, however, 
and ten or twelve years after the first 
mill was erected, the river was almost 
deserted. There is one exception, 
however, and that is the Jeffers place 
near the mouth of the river where Mr. 
Joseph Jeffers settled with his family 
and which is still the home of his son, 
E.C. Jeffers. 

There was also a mill at Tongue 
Point built by [Henry] Marlin and later 
on one at the upper town [Rufus 
Warner's] and one on Youngs River, 
near what is now Williamsport [Aiken 
and Flavel's.] Although few if any, of 
those who went into the lumber 
business made any money, still the 
mills aided very materially in giving the 
town a start and in settling up the 
adjacent country. They not only gave 
employment to a considerable number 
of people, but they also caused a good 
many coasting vessels to come into the 
river which, of course, tended to make 
the place more lively. 


THE ADAIR FAMILY 

In April 1849 Gen. John Adair, 
who had been appointed first Collector 
of the Port, under President Polk's 
administration, arrived with his family. 
This was quite an acquisition to the 
little community as there were three 
grown daughters, one boy about my 
age, and two younger children. They 
lived for a time with us in the Welch 
house, but afterwards occupied 
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